SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
comparatively short time, such as films, ice-creams,
champagne and sausages. In making such decisions it
must be clear to the planners that any labour devoted
to the production of capital goods, or goods for
increasing the total amount of consumption goods in
the comparatively distant future, must be taken away
from industries producing goods to be consumed at
the moment. In other words, people may have either
more railway engines and less ice-cream or more ice-
cream and less railway engines.  In the long run, it
should be borne in mind, an increase in the total
quantity of consumption goods, in the absence of
unforeseen inventions and discoveries, can be pro-
duced only as a result of greater saving, that is to say, a
continuous increase in the amount of capital goods.
This is one of the most important principles of
economics, and applies to all kinds of imaginable
society, capitalist or Communist. It is the mechanical
means   by   which   this   principle expresses   itself,
however, that is one of the primary differences be-
tween Soviet and capitalist economy. With regard to
basic economic realities, such as saving and spending,
the Soviet economy as a whole is in a position rather
like that of a private individual under capitalism. The
private individual may either save, in which case he
goes without various things now in order to have
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